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THE  SCRIPTURE  LESSON  FOR  THE  OCCASION 
.     n  Samuel,  XV,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX. 


AN    ANCIENT    SECESSION     IN     ITS      BEGINNING     AND     GOING     AND    ENDING. 


And  it  came  to  pass  that  Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses, 
and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  And  Absalom  rose  up  early,  and  stood 
beside  the  way  of  the  gate  :  and  it  was  so,  that  when  any  man  that  had  a 
controversy  came  to  the  king-  for  judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto 
him,  and  said,  Of  what  city  art  thou?  And  he  said,  Thy  servant  is  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  Absalom  said  unto  him,  See'  thy  matters 
are  good  and  right.  But  there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear 
thee.  Absalom  said,  moreover.  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land, 
that  any  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  1 
would  do  him  justice  !  And  it  was  so,  that  when  any  man  came  nigh  to 
him  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  him,  and  kissed 
him.  And  on  this  manner  did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king 
for  judgment.     So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

But  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  saying,  As 
soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom 
reigneth  in  Hebron.  And  withj  Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of 
Jerusalem,  that  were  called  ;  and  they  went  in  their  simplicity,  and  they 
knew  not  anything.  And  the  conspiracy  was  strong;  for  the  people  in- 
creased continually  with  Absalom.  And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  the 
king,  Behuld  thy  servants  art'  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king 
shall  appoint.  And  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice.  And  David 
went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up.  And 
Absalom  came  into  Jerusalem. 

Then  David  arose  and  ail  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
passed  over  Jordan.  And  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan,  he  and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  with  him.  And  it  tame  to  pass  when  David  was  come  to 
Mahanaim,  that  Shobi  the  son  of  Xahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of 
Amnion,   and   Mackir  the  son  of  Ammiel  of  Lo-debar,  and  Barzillai  the 
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Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen  vessels,  and 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans,  and  lentiles, 
and  parched  pulse,  and  hone}',  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine, 
for  David,  and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him,  to  eat.  For  they  said, 
The  people  is  hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness. 

And  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  set  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds  over  them.  So  the  people  went  out 
into  the  field  against  Israel.  And  the  battle  was  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim, 
where  the  people  of  Israel  were  slain  before  the  servants  of  David.  The 
battle  was  there  scattered  over  the  face  of  all  the  country.  And  Absalom 
rode  upon  a  nude,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great 
oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  between 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  away. 
And  a  certain  man  saw  it,  and  told  Joab,  and  said,  Behold,  I  saw  Absa- 
lom hanged  in  an  oak.  Then  said  Joab,  I  may  not  tarry  thus  with  thee. 
And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them  through  the  heart  of 
Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak.  And  they  took 
Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very  great 
heap  of  stones  upon  him :  and  all  Israel  fled  every  one  to  Ins  tent. 

Then  said  Joab  to  Cushi,  Go,  tell  the  king  what  thou  hast  seen.  And 
Cushi  bowed  himself  unto  Juab,  and  ran.  And  behold,  Cushi  came,  and 
Cushi  said,  Tidings,  ray  lord,  the  king;  for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee 
this  day  of  all  tltem  that  rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Cushi,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  sale?  And  Cushi  answered,  The  ene- 
mies of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hart, 
be  as  that  young  man  is. 

Then  all  the  people  were  at  strife  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
saying,  the  king  saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  he  deliv- 
ered us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  now  he  is  fled  out  oC  the 
laud  for  Absalom,  And  Absalom,  whom  we  anointed  over  us,  is  dead  in 
battle.  Now  therefore  why  speak  ye  not  a  word  of  bringing  the  king 
back?  So  the  king  returned,  and  came  to  Jordan.  And  all  the  people 
went  over  Jordan,  and  all  the  people  of  Judah  conducted  the  king,  and 
also  half  the  people  of  Israel.  And  David  eanle  to  ids  house  at  Jeru- 
salem. 
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DISCOURSE. 


The  Bible  is  eminently  a  patriotic  book.  The  lore  of  coun- 
try, of  government  and  of  law  it  encourages  and  stimulates. 
The  abettors  of  treason  and  rebellion  it  visits  with  rebuke  and 
malediction*  The  principle  of  supporting  the  government  of  the 
land  is  most  carefully  taught  in  it.  We  are  to  'w  render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  CVesar's. "  We  are  "  to  be  subject 
to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates "  ;  and  that 
not  only  in  fear  but  for  conscience's  sake.  We  are  to  support 
government  from  a  sense  of  duty.  We  are  not  to  speak  evil  of 
our  rulers,  but  "  honor  the  king,"  the  head  of  the  government. 
So  are  we  to  offer  our  prayers  "  for  all  that  are  in  authority." 

This  duty  of  supporting  government  is  also  abundantly 
taught  by  illustrations,  in  the  inspired  record.  So  Caleb  and 
Joshua  only,  as  loyal  to  Moses,  were  permitted  to  enter  Canaan. 
For  speaking  against  him  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy  :  and 
for  open  rebellion  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed  up. 
Absalom  in  his  revolt  died  as  a  fool  dieth,  hung  up  between 
heaven  and  earth,  where  traitors  belong,  and  thrust  through  by 
the  three  darts  of  Joah,  as  the  loader  in  a  rebellion  richly  de- 
served. Mephibosheth  turned  rebel  against  his  king,  and  unto 
Absalom,  while  his  servant  Ziba  stood  loyal  with  David.  Hence 
we    have    that    very   early  and  very   simple    Confiscation  act  : 
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"  Then  said  the  king  to  Ziba,  Behold  thine  are  all  that 
pertained  unto  Mephibosheth."  So  in  one  act  of  his  govern- 
ment the  servant  gained  his  emancipation  and  an  estate. 

There  was  a  man  of  Belial,  Sheba  by  name,  who  led  off  in 
secession  from  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  made  Abel  of  Beth- 
maacha,  thai  primitive  Richmond,  his  capital  city  and  strong- 
hold. When  Joab  was  about  to  carry  it  by  assault  a  woman 
proposed  to  save  the  city  and  much  life,  by  throwing  the  head 
of  Sheba  over  the  walls.  Joab  consented.  "  Then  the  woman 
went  unto  all  the  people  in  her  wisdom,  and  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  Sheba  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab."  And  for  doing  this 
she  is  called  "  a  wise  woman."  May  every  such  one  have  as 
many  daughters  as  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father-in-law; 
for  it  was  a  good  wav  to  end  a  rebellion.  Would  that  some 
"wise  woman"  might  save  Richmond  in  a  similar  manner: — 
I  did  not  add,  and  Charleston  also. 

In  David's  humiliation  and  flight  from  the  capital,  during  the 
revolt  of  Absalom,  whose  heart  has  not  been  stirred  to  loyalty 
in  reading  the  account  of  Sliimei  and  Abishai  ?  As  David  and 
his  company  fled  by  the  way  to  Bahurim  "  Shimei  went  along 
on  the  hill-side  over  against  him,  [on  the  other  side  of  the  Eap- 
pahannoeki]  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones  at  him 
and  cast  dust" — the  true  rebel  that  he  was.  It  was  more  than 
Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  could  endure,  and  so  he  said  to 
David  :  "  Why  should  this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord,  the  king? 
Let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  off  his  head."  A  cool 
proposal,  and  in  it  I  think  I  detect  a  kind  of  Northern  spirit  and 
accent.  This  Abishai  is  one  of  "  the  names  of  the  mighty  men 
whom  David  had." 

Inspiration  has  made  honorable  and  conspicuous  record  of 
such  ;  and  the  noble  catalogue  of  them  is  made  to  follow  imme- 
diately *;  the  last  words  of  David";  as  if  the  dying  words  of 
the  king  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  defended  his  throne 
should  go  down  to  posterity  together. 

The  Scriptures  delight  to  make  prominent  the  names  and 
actions  of  those  who  have  shown  a  peculiar  love  of  country  and 
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of  government  and  law.  Our  text,  with  its  list  of  military 
worthies  attached,  is  a  fair  index  to  the  spirit  and  record  of  the 
Bible  in  honoring  the  men  who  have  nobly  and  through  peril 
upheld  the  hands  of  government.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

Civil  government  is  of  God ;  and  he  honors  those  who  honor 
it.  God  does  not  will  the  form  but  the  substance  of  human 
government  for  any  people.  He  wills  that  there  shall  be  a 
political  state  of  society,  leaving  the  form  to  human  choice  and 
responsibility.  So  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
and  whoever  resists  them  "  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
The  people  accept  the  order  of  God  and  adopt  a  form  and 
outline  of  government.  When  so  adopted  it  is  **  the  ordi- 
nance of  God."  He  who  attempts  to  change  it  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  people  resists  God's  ordinance  and  comes  under  con- 
demnation. He  who  sustains  a  government  thus  established, 
and  comes  to  its  rescue,  when  in  peril,  has  honor  of  God.  In 
ancient  days  inspired  pens  enrolled  their  names  among  the 
worthies  of  their  age,  and  the  scribes  of  God  wrote  out  their 
eulogies  to  be  read  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  read.  So  our 
text.  ^ 

It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  mark  the  line  between  an  un- 
righteous rebellion  and  a  righteous  revolution.  What  should 
be  justified  and  what  condemned  in  these  popular  uprisings 
against  government  is  a  matter  for  separate  judgment  in  each 
case.  That  a  people  may  sometimes  violently  change  their 
form  of  government  and  their  rulers  must  be  conceded.  As  a 
general  thing  the  unsuccessful  revolutionist  is  called  a  traitor, 
and  tlia  successful  one  a  patriot.  But  a  judgment  so  based  on 
result  alone  overlooks  the  merits  of  the  case. 

In  our  present  mournful  struggle  we  are  not  left  to  the  un- 
certainty of  nice  and  doubtful  distinctions  on  the  question 
whether  this  stupendous  rebellion  be  justifiable  or  not.  Did  a 
government  ever  more  evenly  distribute  justice,  more  widely 
promote  prosperity  and  more  thoroughly  dispense  happiness 
among  its  subjects?  The  prosperity  of  this  nation  in  all  that 
pertains  to  true  national  growth  for  the  last   eighty-seven   years 


is  .without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of -.history.  Our  present 
government  has  developed,  nurtured  and  carried  forward  this 
growth.  The  States  confederate  in  this  rebellion  have  gained 
under  this  very  government  the  resources  so  vast  to  start  and 
carry  forward  for  so  long  a  time  and  with  so  much  vigor  so  stu- 
pendous a  revolt.  A  government  worthy  to  be  overthrown 
could  not  have  made  them  so  powerful  for  an  assault  on  it. 
Their  very  strength  is  a  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  government 
to  develop  a  nation.  That  it  has  been  fairly  administered  they 
themselves  admit.  Said  the  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  1861,  when 
the  question  of  secession  was  pending  before  them:  "What 
right  has  the  North  assailed?  What  justice  has  been  denied, 
and  what  claim  founded  in  justice  arid  right  has  been  withheld? 
Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  single  act  of  wrong,  delib- 
erately and  purposely  done  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  complain?  I  challenge  the 
answer."  This  is  strong,  ample  testimony.  They  had  no 
cause  for  revolt,  for  complaint  even,  in  any  wrong  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  government.  Not  only  so.  Even  if  they  had  had 
cause  for  complaint,  they  had  no  cause  for  revolt.  Under  our 
government  the  ballot  box  is  a  moans  of  redress  sufficiently 
ample  and  speedy.  If  the  majority  were  against  them  that  was 
reason  enough  for  being  quiet.  This  government  was  estab- 
lished by  the  people  and  for  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
and  a  majority  must  determine  its  officers  and  policy  of  admin- 
istration under  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  minority  must  yield. 
The  Constitution  holds  us  all  to  this.  They  were,  then,  without 
cause  for  revolt  and  disunion,  and  a  solemn  obligation  rested  on 
all  citizens  to  prevent  their  success.  We  had  no  right  to  allow 
the  breaking  up  of  such  a  government,  the  dismemberment  of 
such  a  nation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  heritage.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  stood  had,  as  its  vital  centre,  the  element 
of  anarchy,  and  put  every  State,  and  all  within  each  that  we 
love  and  honor  in  peril.  English  progress  toward  a  free  gov- 
ernment  from   the  days  of  .Magna  Charta,  and  all   the  gain  of 


two  centuries  of  experiment  and  success  in  this  country  were  to 
be  thrown  aside.  A  return  to  feudal  times  and  lordly  barons 
was  the  proposition.  From  the  furnace  of  affliction  our  fathers 
had  obtained  the  first  castings  of  a  government  by  the  people. 
This  revolt  would  in  practice  break  the  model,  and  in  principle 
destroy  the  mould.  We  had  no  right  to  allow  it.  The  na- 
tions of  the  old  world,  groaning  under  oppression,  some  mute 
and  others  pleading,  looked  toward  us  for  relief,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  disappoint  them.  It  would  have  been  a  crime  against 
the  world's  interests,  to  which  we  are  a  partner;  it  would  have 
been  our  unpardonable  sin,  to  let  the  sun  thus  go  back  a  painful 
distance  on  the  dial  of  human  progress.  Their  success  would 
leave  us/  broken  and  despised,  another  batch  of  Mexican  or 
South  American  Stares.  Our  territory  would  be  left  as  a  huge 
ledge  rising  up  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  our  goodly 
ship  of  state  wrecked  and  broken  upon  it,  the  tides  of  both 
oceans  making  through  her  and  the  wreckers  of  all  nations  plun- 
dering and  dismantling  her.  The  hands  of  the  fathers,  toil- 
worn  and  bleeding,  left  us  this  heritage  to  be  enlarged,  beauti- 
fied and  passed  on  to  children's  children.  Sacrificing  it  to  the 
mad  project  of  secession,  we  might  almost  look  for  the  pre- 
mature resurrection  of  those  fathers  to  protest  against  Southern 
perfidy  and  Northern  imbecility.  But  I  need  not  waste  words 
or  moments  on  common-place  and  threadbare  principles  and 
necessities. 

When  the  government  was  assaulted  and  the  nation's  life 
endangered  by  armed  assault,  we  could  do  but  one  thing,  draw 
tin1  sword.  We  had  come  to  one  of  those  crises,  one  of  those 
terrible  exigencies,  when  our  religion  not  only  allowed  but  de- 
manded that  Ave  should  fight.  Our  religion  is  a  religion  of 
government,  of  law,  of  loyalty,  and  so  if  need  be  of  war. 
"W  lien  his  government  is  set  at  nought  and  his  rights  are  in- 
vaded, even  God  is  "a  man  of  war."  In  this  imminent  peril  of 
the  heritage  of  the  fa  titers,  our  deepest  and  the  world's  wide 
interest,  what  had  this  great  people  to  do  but  leave  the  plough, 
the  bench,  the  anvil,  the  spindle  and  counting-room,  the  quarter- 
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deck  and  forecastle,  the  bar,  the  academy,  and  even  the  dying 
patient  and  tlie  sacred  desk,  and  arm  for  a  common  defense? 
"  There  was  war  in  lieaven.  Michael  and  his  angels  fought." 
And  so  may  we,  for  the  best  government  and  habitation  and 
heritage  of  the  saints  this  side  heaven.  The  sword  never  was 
drawn  in  a  holier  cause,  for  a  nobler  right,  or  against  a  more 
iniquitous  wrong,  than  when  we  commenced  to  repel  the  assault 
by  arms  on  our  government.  May  that  sword  be  a  stranger  to 
its  scabbard  while  a  rebel  carries  a  gun  or  wears  an  epaulet  to 
threaten  the  nation. 

When  the  war  was  actually  opened  by  personal  ami  bloody 
encounter  between  the  government  and  its  organized  and  armed 
enemies,  there  was  some  division  of  feeling  and  of  action  in  the 
North.  Some  expended  their  love  of  country  in  looking  up  and 
locating  and  reprobating  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  while  the 
most  gave  heart  and  hand  to  its  suppression  regardless  of  the 
causes.  A  part  of  that  apologetic  inquiry  into  the  causes  was 
with  a  loyal  feeling ;  not  a  little  of  it  for  political  and  hobby 
purposes  ;  and  much  of  it  had  a  sympathy  with  the  rebels.  But 
while  the  fact  was  generally  conceded,  even  by  t\\Q.  rebels  them- 
selves, that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint  sufficient  to  war- 
rant their  movement,  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  in  armed 
rebellion  should  have  turned  every  true  heart  and  hand  against 
them.  That  there  is  highway  robbery,  a  mob,  a  rebellion,  is 
enough  to  draw  every  man  firmly  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  does  not;  concern  the  loyal  citizen  to  know  why  the 
highwayman  wanted  money,  what  fancied  or  real  wrong  stirred 
the  mob,  or  what  cause  moved  the  rebellion.  In  either  case, 
and  eaeh  alike,  the  act  is  wrong  and  must  be  reprobated  and 
suppressed.  "  If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with 
him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there 
are  deputies ;  let  them  implead  one  another."  They  must 
not  raise  a  mob  in  Kphesus. 

While  the  war  has  been  in  progress  there  has  been  some 
division  of  opinion,  and  want  of  harmony  and  alacrity  of  action, 
because  of  scruples   on   the  constitutionality  of  some  laws  and 
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measures  for  its  prosecution.  Because  of  these  scruples  there 
has  been  some  passive  neglect  'and  some  active  opposition  to 
government  measures.  All  this  active  opposition  is  resisting 
»4  the  ordinance  of  God,"  and  is  wrong.  There  are  four  de- 
partments to  our  government,  each  clearly  marked  off  from 
the  others.  There  is  the  Legislative  to  enact  laws,  the 
Judiciary  to  pass  on  their  constitutionality  and  interpret  them, 
the  Executive  to  enforce  them,  and  the  department  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls,  to  appoint  the  men  to  these  three  departments. 
When  the  people  have  voted  they  cannot  go  a  step  farther  and 
legislate,  or  two  steps  farther  and  settle  constitutional  questions, 
or  three  steps  farther  and  execute  laiv.  Their  power  ends  with 
their  ballot,  and  they  have  afterward  only  to  obey.  Criticism, 
discussion,  remonstrance,  and  appeal  to  the  judges  of  law 
through  court  process,  are  in  order,  but  never  forcible  resistance 
to  law.  And  what  the  Legislature  or  the  Congress  enacts  is 
law,  till  the  judiciary  declares  it  otherwise.  Our  scruples,  then, 
must  give  place  to  obedience.  They  may  never  justly  stay  the 
law.  A  law  may  be  greatly  offensive  to  us  for  any  or  several 
reasons,  yet,  while  a  law,  we  must  obey  it,  and  furnish  as  much 
cordial  cooperation  in  its  execution  as  lies  in  us.  The  most  that 
a  refusing  conscience  may  do  is  passively  to  neglect  the  law  and 
frankly  meet  the  penalty  of  neglect. 

Hence  all  this  public  and  forcible  combination,  and  this  secret 
plotting  against  government  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  is  wrong.  It  lacks 
the  spirit  of  the  good  citizen.  It  lacks  loyalty.  These  meas- 
ures must  be  assumed  to  be  lawful  till  the  proper  tribunal  de- 
clares them  to  be  otherwise.  And  these  remarks  are  its  perti- 
nent to  other  days  and  unpopular  laws  as  to  the  present.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  popular  blade  that  has  cut  different  hands  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Xo  one  has  a  right  to  draw  it.  The  principle  of 
torcible  resistance  to  a  law  from  conscientious  or  constitutional 
scruples  has  in  it  inherent  iniquity.  That  principle  is  the  nut- 
shell of  anarchy.  So  far  as  it  prevails  government  is  impossi- 
ble.    And  1  will  add  hi  this  connection  the  remark,  though  it  is 
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not  a  very  theological  or  religious  one,  that  the  Executive  even 
as  the  voting  department,  is  shut  up  to  obedience  to  law.  The 
Executive  may  no  more  legislate  than  the  people  ;  and  though 
exalted,  he  is  not  above  law  as  his  rule  of  official  life.  Xo  exi- 
gency or  crisis  can  lift  him  above  or  put  him  beyond  the  guid- 
ance of  law.  With  this  we  are  fully  provided  ;  and  a  nation  in 
its  head  or  body  never  needs  a  constitution  so  much,  and  never 
needs  so  sacredly  to  adhere  to  it,  as  in  great  exigencies  and 
crises.  The  mariner  never  needs  the  lighthouse  so  much  as  in 
the  starless  and  stormy  night. 

There  has  been,  and  yet  is,  some  hostility,  active  opposition 
and  even  disobedience  to  the  constitutional  measures  of  the 
government  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  because  persons  know, 
as  they  think,  those  measures  to  be  ill-judged,  foolish  and  pos- 
itively hostile  to  the  national  good.  But  such  opposition  is  all 
wrong.  My  obedience  to  civil  and  military  authority  is  not 
conditioned  on  my  belief  that  the  command  or  measure  is  a  wise 
one.  An  officer  in  a  lawful  way  calls  for  my  service,  time  or 
tax.  I  must  obey,  not  because  I  think  the  demand  wise,  but 
lawful.  1  may  think  it  exceedingly  unwise,  but  that  must  not 
lessen  my  obedience.  It  is  a  demand  of  government,  and  as  such 
I  must  yield  to  it.  The  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  governmental 
measures  is  not  a  question  with  the  good  citizen  that  is  to  affect 
his  obedience.  He  will  prove  his  loyalty  by  obeying  a  foolish 
order  as  quickly  as  a  wise  one.  For  it  is  the  call  of  govern- 
ment, (i  the  ordinance  of  God,"  and  it  is  a  call  not  for  his  wis- 
dom or  advice,  but  his  service.  At  the  same  time  the  citizen 
retain.-  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  expression  on  the  measures 
of  his  government.  And  adverse  criticism  with  obedience  is 
not  rebellion.  One  can  like  the  government  and  at  the  same 
time  dislike  the  administration  of  it ;  and  he  may  show  his  liking 
by  his  obedience,  and  his  disliking  by  his  criticism.  There  has 
been  not  a  little  shuffling  and  declaratory  logic  to  show  that  the 
government  and  the  administration  of  it  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  that  one  cannot  oppose  by  criticism  any  measure-  or 
policies,  without  opposing  the  government  itself,  and  so  being 
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rebellious.  And  very  haul  names  have  been  given  accordingly. 
IT  this  reasoning  be  true  we  have  all  had  metallic  heads  in  turn, 
fur  we  have  all  been  dissatisfied  and  criticised;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion tor  time  and  the  practical  working  of  policies  to  show  who 
has  been  in  the  right;  But  really  a  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  two  tilings,  and 
a  person  may  sustain  the  former  and  find  fault  with  the  latter. 
A  watch  and  the  running  of  it  are  two  things  ;  and  a  wish  to 
vary  the  running  bv  a  slight  change  in  .the  regulator  is  surely 
no  hostility  to  the  watch. 

But  the  good  citizen  will  sustain  by  obedience  the  govern- 
ment, even  in  what  he  esteems  its  follies.  If  the  duty  be  put 
on  him  he  will  execute  what  he  knows  to  be  its  mistakes.  In 
the  matter  of  criticising  the  measures  of  government,  one  should 
use  great  caution  and  discretion,  specially  when  the  government 
is  in  a  struggle  ..with  a  powerful  enemy.  And  the  critic  should 
not  awaken  or  leave  a  suspicion  in  any  candid  mind  that  he  will 
not  render  his  full  service  in  sustaining  the  very  measures  lie 
objects  to  so  long  as  they  are  the  measures  of  the  government. 

So  much  have  I  deemed  it  proper  to  say  in  this  place  on  the 
duty  that  men  owe  to  government,  as  the  ordinance  of  God, 
even  when  they  doubt  the  validity  of  a  law,  the  righteousness 
of  a   law,    or  the  wisdom   of  the  measures  adopted   to  admin- 


I  am  aware  of  the  danger  I  incur  by  these  remarks,  of  being 
accused  of  trenching  on  political  grounds  in  a  sacred  place  ;  but 
I  willingly  run  \]iq  personal  risk  for  the  common  advantage  of 
setting  forth  the  divine  precept  of  Christian  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment, viz.,  To  sustain  the  law  and  the  constituted  authorities 
always  and  everywhere,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  the  law,  the 
officer  administering  it,  or  the  policy  of  administration'. 

14  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had;" 
1  hey  had  no  constitutional  questions  that  kept  them  from  enlist- 
ing. They  had  no  such  feelings  against  the  present  administra- 
tion in  Israel  as  led  them  to  discourage  recruiting  in  any  of  the 
cities   of  Judah.      They  allowed   no   disturbance  when  a  draft 
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was  ordered  in  Jerusalem.*  The  men  who  did  that  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Absalom.  When  called  on  to  go  out  against  Araa- 
iek,  Moab,  or  the  Philistines,  no  home  interests  held  them  back. 
No  blood  circulated  in  their  veins  for  private  purposes  when  the 
public  good  asked  for  it.  When  ordered  of  the  king  to  smite 
the  enemies  of  the  government,  they  had  no  conscientious  scru- 
ples that  blunted  their  spearheads  or  took  the  edge  off  from 
their  swords.  And  when  Joab  led  one  of  the  three  army  corps 
against  the  rebels  under  Absalom,  he  did  not  slack  his  hand  be- 
cause Amasa,  his  first  cousin,  commanded  the  secessionists. 
"  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had," 
and  inspiration  delights  to  honor  them  with  an  imperishable 
record. 

So  shall  their  names  stand  in  the  annals  of  our  history  who 
have  saved  the  Republic.  The  roster  and  roll  shall  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  proclaiming  the  men  who  breasted  the 
storm  and  put  down  the  Great  Rebellion.  And  now  as  they 
return  to  us,  thinned  in  their  ranks,  war-worn  and  wasted, 
smitten  with  disease,  wounded  and  mutilated  by  the  enemy  and 
honored  by  victories,  it  is  meet  that  we  welcome  them  with  bell 
and  banner,  open  doors  and  cordial  hands.  Rescued  from  the 
rotten  hulks  of  rascally  contractors,  escaped  from  the  seventy 
days'  quarantine,  slowly  drawn  out  like  Israel's  seventy  years  at 
Babylon  when  they  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows,  protected 
through  a  sixty  days'  exposure  to  shot  and  shell  in  the  trenches 
before  Port.  Hudson,  1  (ringing  with  them  the  trophies  of 
that  stronghold,  and  their  -hare  in  the  honors  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful year  in  the  war,  we  welcome  them  hack  to  their  homes 
and  ours  and  to  the  house  of  God  where  our  fathers  worshipped. 
They  come  back  to  us  from  the  camp  and  the  hospital,  the 
picket  and  the  march*  the  trenches,  the  skirmish,  the  open  field 
of  struggle,  and  the  very  works  of  the  enemy,  frowning,  and 
bristling  and  smoking  with  deadly  defiance.  The  fatigue,  expo- 
sure, hardship,  and  imminent  peril,  the  discomforts  and  self- 
denials,  t\ie  poor  fare,  scant  fare  and  no  fare  at  all,  the  wearv, 
wasting  days  of  utter  exhaustion  or  acute  sickness,  and  the  Ion*' 
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night  watches  over  companions  by  the  dim  hospital  light  —  of 
all  this  we  know  nothing,  abiding  here  in  our  quiet  homes  and 
regular  manner  of  life.  They  hare  returned  to  tell  us  of  it, 
but  we  shall  never  comprehend  it,  in  the  midst  of  our  conven- 
iences and  comforts  and  luxuries.  This  we  comprehend  and 
will  remember,  whenever  we  see  a  returning  soldier,  that  if  our 
army  had  not  gone  forth,  no  American  home,  as  it  was,  would 
have  remained  for  us  or  them.  This  we  comprehend  and  will 
remember,  that  these  men,  with  their  companions  in  arms,  made 
it  possible  for  them  in  mid-summer,  1863,  to  travel  for  fourteen 
consecutive  days  and  nights  by  boat  and  car,  through  the  heart 
of  the  country,  from  the  extreme  South  to  the  far  North,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  a  rebel.  TVc  welcome  our  neighbors 
back  as  a  part  of  the  army  that  has  run  the  separating  knife  the 
entire  length  of  the  carcass  of  secession. 

Nobly  have  these  men  done  their  work,  and  with  honor  can 
they  on  the  morrow  surrender  to  the  government  they  have  de- 
fended the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They  have  known  the 
agony  of  delay  and  the  stimulus  and  patriotic  ardor  of  the  onset. 
If  not  frequently  in  personal  struggle  and  on  bloody  ground, 
they  have  covered  posts  equally  important,  and  have  discharged 
with  honor  the  duties  of  every  hour  and  station.  They  may 
return  to  civil  life  with  the  public  praise  and  gratitude  as  a  part 
of  the  army  that  captured  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  cut  in 
twain  the  Confederacy,  and  re-opened  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  traffic  and  travel  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

But  while  we  welcome  the  returning  and  remember  with  deep 
gratitude  the  living,  we  do  not  forget  the  unreturnmg  and  the 
dead.  We  remember  the  solitary  grave  at  quarantine  ground, 
those  significant  mounds  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  graves  of  those 
who  nil  by  the  way  returning,  and  the  burial  of  others  at  home 
and  witli  kindred  dust.  The  first  and  the  last,  as  vet,  whom 
death  has  stricken  from  Company  D,  of  the  50th  Regiment  of 
Mass.  Volunteers,  have  ended  their  march  where  they  began  it, 
at  home.     The  flowers  of  spring  opened  on  the   new  grave  of 
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the  first,  and  the  clews  have  fallen  but  twice  on  the  fresh  earth 
of  the  last.  The  departed  hare  done  what  they  could.  Ever 
green  and  honored  be  their  graves.  They  gave  themselves  to 
the  country  in  its  need,  and  sealed  their  loyalty  with  their 
death.  The  most  of  them  sleep  by  the  river  they  reopened  for 
the  nation  at  the  price  of  their  lives  —  graves  more  honored 
than  Mount  Auburn  could  give  them,  though  affection  would 
place  them  nearer  home.  So  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  this 
river,  has  one  of  the  noblest  grnvos  that  the  wide  earth  could 
furnish  —  the  bed  of  the  river  that  his  own  discovery  gave  to 
woidd.  Fitting  it  is,  since  they  must  fall,  that  the  defenders  of 
the  Father  of  Waters  should  sleep  there  together  with  the  dis- 
coverer. Those  paves  are  the  nation's  sentinels  forever  set  to 
watch  and  warn  against  any  obstruction  of  that  national  high- 
way. That  these  men  fell  early  will  soon  be  overlooked  in  the 
general  fact  that  they  died  for  the  country.  History  makes 
little  account  of  the  age  of  patriot  soldiers  who  fall.  Xone  of 
them  died  from  wounds  of  the  enemy.  They  were  killed  by 
the  campaign,  wounded  all  over.  Let  it  not.  be  said  that  they 
fell  afar  off.  They  fell  by  the  altars  and  firesides  of  their  coun- 
try. Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  rest  solitary,  outside  any 
proper  burial  enclosure,  as  in  some  potter's  field.  They  sleep 
in  the  broadest,  noblest  of  cemeteries,  whose  utmost  bounds, 
saeriligiously  defaced  and  removed,  they  reset ■:  whose  borders 
they  ornamented,  whose  proudest  and  most  historic  monuments 
themselves  erected.  They  sleep  with  their  one  hundred  thou- 
sand companions  in  arms  in  the  Union  Cemetery.  Its  fencings, 
its  running  outlines,  that  they  looked  well  to  before  they  fell, 
are  the  Great  Lakes,  the  two  Oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  sleep  with  no  monument  to  their 
memory.  The  country  with  its  rich  treasure  of  institutions 
saved,  the  government  reestablished,  the  high  and  honorable 
place  for  our  name  on  the  roll  of  living  nations  preserved 
against  expunging  hands  —  this  is  their  monument.  The  world 
shall  look  at  it.  on  its  eastern  and  western  and  northern  and 
southern  faces,  and  wonder  and  admire.     Our  unbroken  domain 
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is  their  monument.     Its  ancient   bounds   of  deeaving  oak  and 

*    . 
hiekory  thev  have  ix^et  m  granite.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  their 


solitary  graves  are  without  an  epitaph.  At  every  mound  where 
a  soldier  rests  j  the  American  citizen  and  the  historian  of  the  pre- 
served  Union  shall  read  this  inscription :  He  saved  the 
Republic.  Let  them  rest  in  their  beds  of  lienor.  Their 
names -and  their  memory  are  safe. 

So  much  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  of  honor  to  our  re- 
turning soldiers,  doubly  due  and  but  poorlv  paid,  I  have 
deemed  it  eminently  proper  to  discharge  on  this  occasion.  And 
so,  according  to  my  poor  ability  have  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as 
it  is  my  mournful  pleasure,  to  lay  the  laurel  wreath  on  the 
graves  of  our  fallen. 

Xor  these  now  returning  do  we  alone  honor,  nor  those  fallen 
from  their  ranks  do  we  alone  crown.  Others  have  returned, 
the  strong  and  the  wasted,  the  wounded  and  mutilated.  Others 
have  fallen.  Our  fields  of  honor  border  on  many  rivers  and 
plains  and  mountains.  But  Ave  have  only  one  country,  otic 
army,  and  so  only  one  welcome,  one  requiem  and  one  crown. 
W  hen  I  speak  of  one,  welcome  one,  mourn  for  one,  I  mean  all. 
OurGod  increase,  as  we  believe  he  will,  the  names  of  the  mighty 
men  whom  our  David  has.  And  may  that  final  battle  in  the 
wood  of  Kphraim  be  hastened  on  and  the  Absaloms,  who  have 
led  off  in  this  atrocious  rebellion,  be  Caught  up  in  the  oaks 
th'.  renf,  and  the  people  thev  have  ridden  go  out  from  under  them. 
Ihe  darts  of  Juab,  we  trust,  will  be  at  hand  and  unerring. 
And  if,  after  the  battle,  any  do  raise  the  question,  so  tender 
toward  criminals,  Ci  \*  the  young  man  Absalom  sale?"  may 
there  be  many  a  Cushi  to  answer:  '-The  enemies  of  my  lord  the 
king,  and  all  that  rise  up  against  him  to  do  him  hurt,  be  as  that 
young  man  is."  Then  the  tribes  hi  our  revolted  Israel  will  say: 
k4 Absalom  whom  we  anointed  over  us  is  dead  in  battle.  Now 
therefore  why  speak  ye  not  a  word  of  bringing  the  king  back, 
eveii  David?"  And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen.  Then 
"hall  our  David  be  made  to  dwell  again  in  peace  at  our  Jerusa- 
han,  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 
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